









































JUNIOR HIGH CLEARING HOUSE 





HERE FOLLOWS THE RESULT OF OUR QUES- 
TIONNAIRE. 


Whoever reads through the answer given below for 
the four questions will meet upward of two hundred live 
suggestions now in actual practice. —S. O. R. 


Question 1. What has your school done recently to 
enrich the curriculum of the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
Grades? 

English and Languages. 


Anderson, Ind.—We have added additional English as 
an elective subject in both the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
We felt that it was quite as important to give additional 
work in English as to give work in foreign languages. An 
individual may carry 10 periods of English per day. 

Pomona, Calif—In oral English we have added 
courses called ‘‘Occupations’’ in which the pupils study 
the various occupations and report thereon. Spanish is 
moved up from Seventh Grade to Eighth. Latin moved 
up from Seventh to Ninth. Algebra from Eighth to Ninth. 
More time for Physical Education in all grades. 

Davenport, Iowa.—Each child is required to read one 
book a month. This book to be approved by the teacher 
of Literature. Latin is offered as an elective. 

Bremer Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn.—In- 
troducing French, Latin and Spanish into the Seventh and 
Eighth grades. The organizing of school clubs for in- 
school and out-of-school activities, many of them co-relat- 
ing with activities of class rooms. The arranging of the 
courses of study to suit the requirements of the different 
groups of children in Seventh, Eighth, Ninth grades and 
using textbooks adapted to these groups. 

Emerson School, East Boston.—Courses in French and 
Latin for Seventh, Eighth and Ninth grades. 

East Junior High, Sioux City, Ia—The pupils enter- 
ing the Junior Eighth grade with a superior grade in Eng- 
lish are given the privilege of taking an English-Latin 
Course, and upon the completion of this course are almost 
ready to proceed with regular Second Year Latin. 
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Sciences. 


Davenport, Iowa.—General Science is required in the 
Eighth grade and made one of the electives of the Ninth. 
The Ninth grade course is made elastic by requiring of all 
pupils English, Music and Gymnasium. 

Racine, Wis.—We have introduced a series of texts 
on hygiene for the Seventh and Eighth grades and giving 
increased attention to the question of health and physical 
education. 

Clinton, Iowa.—General Science has been introduced 
in the Seventh and Eighth grades. 

Sioux City, Ia—A course is offered in the Junior 
Eighth grade called The Next Generation, and is a study 
of the laws of heredity. We do not segregate pupils for 
this subject, as that makes it unnecessarily mysterious. 

Radford State Normal, East Radford, Va.—We train 
teachers for teaching General Science and Biology in the 
rural Junior High Schools of Virginia. There are usually 
twenty or thirty pupils, all girls. 





Manual Training and Manual Arts. 


Bremer Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn.—In- 
troducing various types of industrial work in Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth grades for both boys and girls and broad- 
ening the scope of such work. Close co-relation between the 
industrial activities of the child and the applied arts de- 
partment as well as the Mechanical Drawing Department. 
We treat our lunch room as a part of the Domestic Science 
Department, and make it educational from the social side. 

Kenmare, Ohio.—Kenmare is a city of fifteen thou- 
sand, really a part of Akron, Ohio. We had Manual Train- 
ing for our boys and Home Economics for the girls. We 
took all boys and girls from all grades in the Kenmare 
schools over thirteen years of age, and made what we 
called a ‘‘Special Class.’’ This class was given special 
work in Manual Training and Home Economics. 
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Music. 

Clinton, Iowa.—In addition to the regular chorus work, 
we have a boys’ glee club and a girls’ glee club, each meet- 
ing for a half hour each week. Boys and girls who are 
especially interested or gifted in music may join these clubs. 
An eighth grade orchestra of twenty or more members 
meets once ortwice a week. We have also a beginners and 
advanced violin class. 

Davenport, Towa.—Pupils who are musically inclined 
may choose work in various choruses and those who play 
instruments sufficiently well may enter the school orchestra. 


History. 

Traer, lowa.—Added work in Citizenship in connection 
with Seventh and Eighth grade History. Added a text- 
book in Literature especially prepared for Junior High 
School English. 

Wichita, Kan.—Our Civies work is ‘‘Community Civ- 
es’’ built around Wichita as a center. We have a spe- 
cial book prepared here. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Pupils in the Eighth grade have 
history and geography together—history, three days; ge- 
ography, three days. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—Each teacher is given a chance to 
use her own initiative and individuality. We have debates 
on subjects which are debatable in everyday subject matter, 
and also on problems of modern day life which can be re- 
lated to their work. 


Mathematics. 


Benton, Washington.—Pupils grouped in classes ac- 
cording to their ability. Use of Junior High School Math- 
ematics text. 


Commercial. 
Salina, Kansas.—Placed typewriting in the Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth grades of the Junior High Scholo. 
Bremer Junior High, Minneapolis, Minn.—Introducing 
Commercial Subjects in the Ninth grade. 
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Sioux City, Iowa.—Offering a course in optional type- 
writing to students of Junior High on the basis of voca- 
tional direction. Ninth graders are given first choice, 
Eighth graders are given next opportunity to fill up the 
vacancies, and if any places are still open we allow the 
Seventh grade pupils to come into the classes. Classes are 
held before school in the morning, at noon, and after school 
in the evening. Credit is given, if a certain amount of 
work is accomplished, but a pupil may drop the subject at 
any time, and his place is taken by the next one on the 
waiting list. 

Question 2. What means or methods have been used 
to vitalize that formal subject matter? 





Civics. 

Flint, Mich.—The civics classes have arranged for a 
class trip to the city filteration plant and other places of 
interest. Their enthusiasm for a knowledge of the way in 
which a city is managed is surprising. Their accounts of 
special investigations are very interesting and they are 
catching the dea of their future responsibilities. 

Wichita, Kan.—Pictures, slides, elimination, better as- 
signments, field trips, local application. 





General. 


Pomona, Calif—Dramatization, assembly programs 
weekly, motion pictures, speeches by local men of ability. 

Birmingham, Mich.—Devices for illustrating work, two 
motion picture machines, three stereopticons, illustrative 
material, lab. supplies,etc. Exeursions for classes in ag- 
riculture, botany, general science and household arts. De- 
partmental method employed. 

East Jr. High, Sioux City, la—We are using indus- 
trial and educational motion pictures in assembly and ex- 
pect to use them in class rooms, 
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Spelling and Penmanship. 


Belleville, Ill—We use the Ayres Buckingham List 
and test our pupils on a column and then excuse those 
who are up to or above the standard. We then see to it 
that every pupil learns the meaning of his misspelled words, 
that he pronounces them clearly and distinctly, that he 
writes them in thoughtful short sentences, and then lists 
them in a note book for further tests. Pupils are excused 
from spelling and from writing just as soon as they do 
well. 

Sioux City, la—Correcting written work in different 
subjects. Grading penmanship on what is done in each 
written class exercise. 





English. 


Sioux City, Ia—I have found that Oral Topics are 
easily introduced by assigning preliminary incidents to be 
told to the class but not facing the class. The conversa- 
tional element is the strong one then and will continue to 
lead through the more formal talks. Of course, at first 
the student should have a wide field so he can choose a 
topic which appeals immensely to him—something which 
he has lived rather than read. Such subjects as ‘‘My First 
Day at School,’’ ‘‘A Lively Incident this Vacation’’ are 
good beginners. Later magazines may be discussed, each 
student reporting on his favorite. A period of conversa- 
tion with a leader is relief from general work. 


Andersen, Ind.—In the elective English course pupils 
write for the school paper, prepare dramatizations for as- 
semblies, have debates and read only interesting and help- 
ful literature. Very little grammar is given in this course. 


Iowa City, Ia.—Miss Porter, in the English work made 
good use of the newspaper idea in bringing out the spirit 
of the times represented by the classics her pupils were 
working on. 


Los Angeles, Calif —We have held debates on the rela- 
tive values of certain subjects, we have had experts come 
and talk to us, we have had motion pictures of various in- 
dustries. 
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Latin. 


Sioux City, la,—Formation of Latin Club. Printing 
of Latin mottoes for room decoration. 








Mathematics. 


Renton, Washington.—F ree use of the ruler, compass 
and protractor. Elements of geometry and concrete alge- 
bra dealing with one unknown quantity in simple equation 
introduced. Practical problems in arithmetic—those met 
with in every day life. Simple work in keeping accounts, 
banking and other lines of business. 

Rolling Bay, Wash.—In mathematics, some progress 
was made in the solution of practical problems connected 
with the school. 

Sioux City, la—In Mathematics the pupils ‘‘play’’ or 
act out the difficult problems before using pencils. With 
some problems we draw the conditions stated before fig- 
uring. We use actual problems from pupils’ experience. 





Music. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—We have started a class in music 
appreciation in the ninth grade. 

Sioux City, la—We do not make a practice of giving 
an entire lesson upon cut and dried technique. This is 
always given in connection with a song as an illustration, 
viz: The minor scales are taught when a song arises which 
is written in both major and minor form. The ear de- 
tects the difference, then the development of minor scales 
is introduced. All technique is presented in this manner. 
Then such material is used as a basis for class work. 





Science. 

East Radford, Va—The class has kept the weather . 
record for the school; made a survey of the town and vi- 
cinity in order to study the peculiar topography of the New 
River Vailey, wired the Administration Building for elec- 
tric bells, made and used fireless cookers, thermos boxes, 
barometers, iceless refrigerators, and other devices. They 
have explored the caves of the vicinity and made field trips 
to all the manufacturing plants of the city. (Gen. Science). 
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(Biology) The class as a whole took the project this year 
of ridding our campus of flies. Groups of the class were 
responsible for the stables, pig pens, kitchen, dining room, 
the spaces under the windows of the dormitory, and one 
group made a survey of the neighborhood and tactfully en- 
listed the cooperation of the neighbors. Other small prob- 
lems: An aquarium stocked from streams, the birds on 
the campus, each group studied the activities of a tree 
from September to June, cockroaches in the pantry. 


Sioux City, Ila—(Physiology of Inheritance). An ef- 
fort is made to show pupils that the matters they are dis- 
cussing in this text (Next Generation) are live, up-to-date 
subjects. That they are questions being talked about the 
world over, by newspapers, scientists and lecturers. There- 
fore, credit is given for all outside material which pupils 
bring to school which bears upon this subject in the way 
of clippings, pictures, ete. 

Springfield, Mass——Now using divided period with 
supervised study to teach pupils how to work effectively 


and economically. 


Bloomington, Ind.—Series of inter-class basket ball 
games for boys and volley ball games for girls are played 
during the year and a tournament in which all classes par- 
ticipate at the end of the year. Buttons, medals, letters, 
ete., are awarded for varying degrees of proficiency. The 
day when such awards are made is one of our ‘‘red-letter 
days.’’ 


East Boston, Mass.—Teaching of civics, hygiene and 
geography, vitalized by constant ‘‘democratic pupil par- 
ticipation’’ in the socialized recitation in using problem 
project method. (Subject matter in course in geography 
reorganized and based on international relationships and 
enriched by correlation with current events. Course in 
civics arranged to meet needs of child in preparation for 
citizenship). 


Davenport, Ia.—Supervised study prevails in all ac- 
ademic subjects. The first half of the period—not more— 
is used for recitation and assignment. The second half is 
given to supervised study. All assignments are such that 
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the normal pupil can complete them in the study time and 
are therefore not required to prepare lessons outside of 
school hours, except perhaps Literature. 


Racine, Wis.—Practically all schools are using depart- 
mental work in the upper grades and we have specialized in 
the socialized recitation. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Introduction of problem-project 
idea in all subjects. Joint problems undertaken by several 
departments. 





Mitchell, S. D—We are using problem and project 
methods Clubs in English and Science. Our school paper 
is a fine factor in the English Department. A stereopticon 
machine helps greatly in geography and science. Athletic 
Clubs carrying credit are of use in our health program. 


Clinton, Ia.—The socialized recitation, the project 
method, supervised study. Every Wednesday afternoon 
from 1:30 to 2:00 is devoted to socialized work. Teachers 
and pupils work together to make this time pleasurable 
and profitable to all. Citizens of the city give talks on 
live topics of the day. Representative men in different 
professions and vocations tell the pupils of the advan- 
tages, opportunities and preparation in their different 
lines of work. Musicians of the community have been gen- 
erous in giving their time and talent to pupils of the school 
at this time. At least once during the school year each 
group of the seventh and eighth grades plans and puts on 
a program for this socialized work. Some of the programs 
are a direct outgrowth of the classroom work, as the dra- 
matization of Miles Standish, a cooperative report of a visit 
to a factory, the making of a ‘‘movie’ ’of Rip Van Winkle, 
and an old fashioned spelling bee. 


Duluth, Minn.—By giving boys and girls actual shop 
experience. By correlating shop work with the English 
and Arithmetic work of other schools. By uniting art work 
with the manual training. 


St. Marys, Ohio—We are trying to use the project 
method and find it a very rational procedure for vitalizing 
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formal subject matter. Our greatest difficulty was our sal- 
ary situations, our salaries being too low to bring to us 
well prepared and competent teachers. 





Question 3. What good practices, devices or ‘‘stunts’’ 
have you used with classes in this subject? 


Physical Education and Hygiene. 


Sioux City, Ia—Bancroft Triple Posture Test. Stunt 
day once every six weeks. Rhythm work and folk danc- 
ing. Honor Roll—Judged on work, effort, attention, per- 
sonal neatness, posture, interest. 

East Boston, Mass.—My classes in hygiene are inter- 
ested in ‘‘Health Campaign,’’ ‘‘Clean Teeth Campaigns,”’ 
ete., and in composing and printing original healthgrams, 
etc. 

East Junior High School, Sioux City, Ia.—Physiology 
of Inheritance. One hour each day is devoted to teachers’ 
private consultations, where personal matters pertaining 
to the welfare of individual pupils is taken up with them. 
This period also presents the opportunity to talk over with 
these pupils matters pertaining to the subject which could 
not be taken up in the class room. (I wish it were possible 
to get into communication with other schools handling the 
same line of work.) 

East Junior High, Sioux City, la—Weekly club meet- 
ings—pupils in charge, program worked out by the pupils. 
Expression in the form of sand table, drawing, etc., to pic- 
turize various ideals. Armistice pageant worked out in 
class by pupils. Bulletin board for interesting and timely 
articles, cartoons and pictures. 

Charts which individuals may work out, for instance 
‘*hanking,’’ ‘‘political parties’? and ‘‘development of 
West,’’ ‘“‘development of industries.’’ Individual recita- 
tions on given subjects. Dramatization on posters of ac- 
tivities, such as Constitutional Convention, ete. Take 
classes to polls on election days, trials at courthouse. Have 
elections of their own. Allow each child to suggest ways 
and means of work. 
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East Boston, Mass.—Have used the following points 
in my classes in civics and geography: 1. Group interest 
maintained by class assignment of committee of imvestiga- 
tion. 2. Individual differences met by system of extra 
credits for extra work—managed by pupils. 3. Demo- 
eratic spirit maintained by pupil direction, lessons and chil- 
dren worked by majority vote of class, and also by children 
keeping all records. 4. Exploratory instincts met by chil- 
dren making, framing and presenting to class their own 
problems in geography and civics and these solved by joint 
work of class. 5. Daily discussions of newspaper clip- 
pings for current events in geography and civics keep these 
subjects alive. 6. Group interests served by small groups 
making excursions and visits throughout Boston and pocket 
notebook habits fostered. 7. Civics enlivened by ‘‘Clean- 
up Campaigns,’’ ‘‘Fire Prevention Campaigns,’’ ‘‘Safety- 
first Campaigns,’’ organized and conducted by the pupils. 


a 





English. 


Iowa City, Ia—The presentation before the school at 
assembly time of some very good piece of class work of 
some general interest to the group. This stimulated the 
class work as well as training the pupils in public appear- 
ance at the same time gave the information to the other 
pupils which was being disseminated in the class room. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—One device is to have one child 
act as an employer and the other child apply for a position, 
stating what he knows of the work he is to do. Another is 
to have the whole class act as an employment board and 
quiz the applicant. 

Duluth, Minn.—We have made use of the war themes 
for vitalizing English work of the seventh and eighth 
grades, such things as Red Cross, Thrift and interest in 
the civilization of foreign countries. 


Sioux City, Ia—In English work, at least twice a 
month, the pupils will benefit by the reading of a good 
short story by the instructor—these stories should be chos- 


en from all periods of history and very little criticism given. 
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Suggestive reports of good boys may also be given from 
time to time. The use of games makes formal grammar 
more appealing. For instance, in the study of the parts 
of speech, the student may be taught to apply his rules as to 
nouns and verbs in this way: The group is divided and 
words are given out to be classified or conjugated—the 
first in line may state a collective noun, then the turn 
passes to the next one opposite and so on, until one drops 
out. The head of one line may have a verb for the opposite 
to classify and name principal parts. If the answer is in- 
correct, he drops out, or better a score is given to the other 
side—if correct he names a verb i tnun of,rtrh r.a .T 
side—if correct he names a verb in turn for the opposite 
team. Another game is to call suddenly for a particular 
tense of some verb, pointing at a pupil the while. If the 
pupil can give the desired information before the count of 
five is reached he is safe, otherwise he is ‘‘it.’’ 


-__ 


General. 


Adrian, Mich—Enrollment 465. The Otis mental test 
used with all pupils. Classes formed on basis of CB and 
combined teacher judgment of ability. In all basic work 
we have one superior section, three of medium ability, and 
one of low ability, for each of the three grades. We hope 
to do more for each of the three grades. We hope to do 
more for each individual by this plan of classification than 
has been possible before. This work is’ regularly done in 
the larger school systems, and we think and hope to show 
that it is possible to accomplish the same good results in a 
school of this size. This is more worth while than much 
of the so called enrichment of the curriculum, 


Springfield, Mass——A psychologist, Prof. Colin A. 
Scott, of Mt. Holyoke College spends Tuesday and Thurs- 
day of each week in this building helping to analyze the 
work and methods of the school. Special group arrange- 
ments are planned in each class for discussion and drill 
work, the attempt being to secure a large sum total of 
thinking and drill on the part of each class. 
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Mitchell, S. D—We used the Elson Art Exhibit to 
assist in our art work. Our home economics classes sell 
candy, cakes and canned goods to fellow students. 

St. Marys, Ohio.—As a principal I am very much in- 
terested in student clubs such as ‘‘ Junior Civic Leagues’’ 
and ‘‘Student Councils.’’ We organized such clubs and 
found them very beneficial to the school and to the com- 
munity. 

Rolling Bay, Wash.—Classes when the weather was 
favorable produced good results when held out of doors. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Civies, English and Public 
Speaking classes worked jointly on a-survey of our dis- 
trict. A special feature was made of the need of parks 
and playgrounds. This was brought to the attention of the 
mayor and the Rotary Club by a child speaker. 





Latin. 

Sioux City, Ia.—For drill in declensions and conjuga- 
tions, stems, case and personal endings are assigned to 
various members of class. The teacher gives verb form 
in English and students representing various parts of word 
stand and spell the verb. Sometimes the teacher plays 
**tag’’ with case or personal endings. The class is divided 
into teams and sent to board. For learning principal parts 
of verbs the class becomes a ‘‘glee club’’ with teacher as 
‘‘director.’’ (This seems very successful). In drilling on 
forms a student is occasionally allowed to drill the remain- 
der of class. 


Penmanship. 


Belleville, Iil—In writing we use the Economy System. 
We have quit demanding that every pupil use only the 
muscular or forearm movement. We insist on pupils writ- 
ing well not only for business reasons, but for social rea- 
sons. Writing and spelling are for the ‘‘other fellow’’ 
quite as much as for one’s self; hence we constantly keep 
their thoughts on a desire to make themselves easily un- 
derstood. 

Sioux City, Ia—1. Different pupils teach class. 2. 
Send pupils to blackboard and rest of class criticize work. 
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If one has difficulty in making certain letters have him 
practice at board. 3. Make letters in air. 4. Make large 
letters on board. Child looks at it, closes eyes and visualizs 
it, then writes. 5. Divide class into three sections—poor, 
good and best. Then when child improves, promote him. 


Music. 

Sioux City, la—We keep a bulletin board to which the 
pupils bring any news or notices of music or musical things. 
These clippings are read and discussed and we keep it 
as a live musical newspaper. Each pupil is given credit 
for his contributions to this bulletin board. Our musical 
history of musicians, operas, etc., is presented once or twice 
a week by two or three members of the class appointed by 
the class president. All library work in music is assigned 
for reports by various pupils. 


Mathematics. 


Renton, Wash.—1. A standard of 100% as a monthly 
grade is very successful when there is a ‘‘leader’’ in the 
class with the ability and desire to attain this standard. It 
creates a general class spirit for work. 2. Haye two pu- 
pils disagreeing on a problem that few of the class can do, 
work it on the board, and then get them into an open dis- 
cussion, each defending his own method. It creates an in- 
tense class interest. 3. Among simpler problems, assign 
one that no member of the class can do without consider- 
able thought. Promise them a ‘‘hint’’ at the next period 
provided no one in the class can do it. Théy will take the 
problem home, and generally some one has it next day. 


Science. 

East Radford, Va.—We have taught by means of top- 
ics. Each student is asked to make a talk before the class 
upon some topic which she has worked up from the field 
trips and the library. Often they write to the departments 
at Washington for material, ete. A large topic is accepted 
in lieu of an examination. The student is allowed to use 
the school apparatus, lantern or any outside material she 
is able to secure to illustrate her topic. The teacher helps 
with suggestions and bibliography. 
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Typewriting. 


Salina, Kansas.—Weekly contests or tests of speed and 
accuracy are held from the beginning. Progress sheets are 
kept for each student. 





Question 4. State any new or untested plans or meth- 
ods you wish you could employ with Junior High School 
pupils: 


Flint, Mich.—The division of students into ability 
groups. 


Iowa City, Iowa.—Work at the physical education end 
of the Junior High. 


Belleville, Ill.—Should like to give the 8A (highest 


grade) a five months’ course entitled ‘‘ Informational 
Course on the Vocations.’’ Would like to use motion pic- 
ture machine to help us out in English, History, Geography 
and Community Civics. 


Sioux City, IowaIn Penmanship—Put all poor 
writers in one class, good in another, and so on. Fach class 
taught by different teacher. Then promote from one class 
to another. 


Music—I should like to have it made possible for pu- 
pils of marked ability or those particularly and seriously 
interested in music to have a period now and then for work 
in harmony, tone and history as a basis for really serious 
study. This work can be done thoroughly only in a class 
which expects to study music seriously and not regular 
school music. 


Manual Training—I would like to see a more practical 
kind of manual training introduced. All broken school 
property should be repaired properly and well by all man- 
ual training classes. 
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Thrift—I should like to see a banking system intro- 
duced into Junior Highs. Pupils doing all the receiving, 
etc., as a real bank. A bigger drive made for thrift among 
the pupils. Each and every phase to be checked by teach- 
ers. 


Employment—An employment bureau for pupils who 
wish to work. Let this be handled by some teacher who 
can work in harmony with employment enterprises that 
will use pupils recommended by the school employment bu- 
reau and a check made upon progress both in school and 
in industry of pupils thus employed. 


Adrian, Mich.—I should like more light on the teach- 
ing of foreign language in the Junior High School. What 
language is best? Why? In what grade should this work 
be started, and what objective is to be attained? 


Los Angeles, Calif—I have long wished to have an 
entertainment bureau connected with each of our Junior 
High Schools where a record of good work done by each 
school could be kept and drawn up by other schools for 
pleasure and comparative study. 





Pomona, Calif_—Mental tests as a basis for extra pro- 
motion; slow group and fast group sections for economy 
of time. Weighted credits or extra credit for extra work. 


Renton, Wash.—Visualizing, dramatizing, illustrating 
and experimenting. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Self government. 


Traer, Iowa.—aAgriculture. This is not new, I sup- 
pose, but I wish we could do more practical work, make a 
garden, ete. 


St. Marys, O.—I should like to see every Junior High 
School have an ‘‘advisory person’’ whose chief duty would 
be to visit homes of children and. have a pretty clear un- 
derstanding of each child’s home conditions, make records 
of same and when the teacher met with any particular dif- 
ficulty, she could consult with advisor and have a better 
understanding of this particular child during this impor- 
tant period of adolescence. In this way the home and the 
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school would be in closer relationship and the tempera- 
ment of each individual child more clearly understood, and 
more wisely handled. 


This adviser could act also in the capacity of school 
nurse and sort of ‘‘school mother’’ which is really needed 
during this important age, when our boys and girls do not 
understand themselves. 


Duluth, Minn.—We are planning to ask an inventory 
of all students in the Junior High School who are 15 years 
of age or over. 


Clinton, Iowa.—We plan this year to classify the two 
hundred Eighth graders into homogeneous groups with a 
view toward accelerating the superior group. The basis 
of this classification will be the results of the Haggerty 
Intelligence tests which are being given to these pupils. 
The grades given by the teachers of last year will be con- 
sidered where there seems to be doubt in regard to the de- 
pendability of the results of the tests (perhaps due to some 
unusual condition. ) 


Mitchell, S. D—Classes in teaching leadership, a mixed 
course in manual arts, and a new foreign language are 
what we are hoping to do soon. 


Huntington, W. Va.—At present launching the prob- 
lem of establishing student government as a joint class 
project. 


Rolling Bay, Wash. (Prep. School).—This coming 
year the boys will begin Latin in Grade Seven. A course 
in General Science will enrich the curriculum. I wish it 
were possible to add Practical Arts courses, as I believe 
that boys would seize upon it with avidity. However, this 
awaits the decision whether we are in the business of ed- 
ucating boys or preparing them for college. 
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General. 


Duluth, Minn.—We have made the Junior High School 
a Prevocational School offering a series of shop subjects 
consisting of Woodworking, Woodturning, Metal Work, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Printing and Forging for boys; 
for girls, Housekeeping, Garment Making, Home Nursing 
and Textiles. In the Eighth grade for girls, Advanced 
Garment Making, General Science, Household Manage- 
ment and Typewriting. 


Moran School for Boys, Rolling Bay, Wash.—This is 
a boys’ school preparatory for college and confines itself 
to the preparatory function only. It consists of a six-year 
course. The past year nothing was done to enrich the cur- 
riculum of Grades Seven, Eight, Nine except (1) a course 
in physiology was introduced the last half year in Grade 
Seven, (2) students in Grade Eight were entered upon Al- 
gbra and French last half year. Course in Civics was given 
in Grade Eight. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Elective music, art and public 
speaking, two hours per week. Courses in Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. Foreign Language begun in the 
eighth grade. Special Commercial classes. 


Bloomington, Indiana.—Have organized a Junior High 
Sehool Athletic Association, which is open te all students. 
Requirements for different ages are those proposed in Bul- 
letin on Physical Edueation published by Department of 
Public Instruction (1918) Bulletin No. 36. 


Mitchell, S. Dak.—In 1918 we added Home Economies, 
Latin, unified Mathematics, Science, Physical Training and 
Manual Training to the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth grades, 
although Grade Nine had previously had Latin under the 
old plan. Our Seventh and Eighth grades are divided into 
groups according to ability and the accelerated group has 
Latin while the slower groups are given extended work in 
Home Economics and Manual Training. 
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East Boston, Mass.—Course in Community Civies and 
Industrial Boston for Grade Nine. Course in Art Appre- 
ciation for Grade Nine. Course in Choral Practice for 
Grade Nine. Course in Geography correlated with Cur- 
rent Events for Grade Eight. Industrial Arts Course cor- 
relating study of design and sewing for Grade Light. 
Course in Clerical Practical and Business Forms for 
Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. Courses in French and 
Latin for Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. 


St. Marys, Ohio—We had what is known as ‘‘visual 
education,’’ using the small stereoscopes for room demon- 
stration, and the machine and pictures for auditorium 
work. 

This year we contemplate using what is known as the 
‘‘shift plan.’’ We are to employ a special auditorium 
teacher who will have two classes (about seventy) pupils 
inthe auditorium for demonstration work, thrift and Amer- 
icanization work. Two classes will also be in the gymnas- 
ium for junior high athletics and physical training work 
with a special teacher. By this shift plan we expect to use 
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every part of our building every minute of the day. 





Sioux City, Iowa—We have what is known as the 
‘*Make-up Room”’ where pupils who are failing in their 
regular classes are sent to be given special aid, until they 
are ready to o back into the class. If any one shows spe- 
cial aptitude, and the class room teacher thinks he can do 
more than the regular class work, he is sent there, and 
given an opportunity to double up and perhaps make some 
extra credits. We find it helpful in assisting children who 
are behind on account of absence or the confusion which 
is apt to follow a change of schools. 
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THE EXCURSION AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 


By Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, Teachers’ 
College; Adviser to Speyer Junior High School, 
New York City. 


The activities of a school are determined by its pur- 
poses. If these are to teach pupils to do better the de- 
sirable things that they will do anyway and to reveal 
higher activities, at the same time making them desired 
and to an extent possible, then the excursion becomes im- 
portant. By it the school is enabled to acquaint pupils 
with the various museums, memorials, industries and na- 
tional phenomena of a community, thus making them in- 
telligent concerning their environment and widening in a 
systematic way their interests, and while doing this to en- 
rich various courses and to motivate work. The excursion 
furnishes a series of projects that offer unsurpassed op- 
portunities for initiative, co-operation and the judging of 
relative values. 

Every school has about it numerous places and indus- 
tiies that should be visited and understood by its pupils. 
These may be the sources of the water supply, the disposal 
of sewage, the police or fire department, a dairy, a farm, 
a factory, or a historic monument. Like any other large 
city, New York has unusually attractive objectives for ex- 
eursions: The Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, The 
American Museum of Natural History, the Aquarium, the 
Bronx Zoological and Botanical Gardens, Ellis Island, the 
Jumel Mansion, the Van Cortland Manor, various statues 
and memorials, the parks and the Palisades. 

Because of the richness of these educational oppor- 
tunities the Speyer Experimental Junior High School, con- 
ducted cooperatively by the City of New York and Teach- 
ers College, has for two years conducted for its first year 
pupils (seventh grade) a series of excursions. They are 
not ‘‘extra curricula,’’ but are scheduled in the program 
as a regular part of the school work. Each pupil spends 
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one afternoon each week on an excursion, and several other 
regular class periods in preparation and in reports. The 
periods used depend upon the type of excursion; they may 
be drawn from the regular classes in history and civics, 
geography, general science, fine arts or English. Compo- 
sition, oral and written, is used constantly. 


As an illustration of how the excursion may be used, 
the program prepared for a trip to the Museum of Natural 
History will be outlined. Although the details as accom- 
plished were not exactly as given, this program represents 
the ideal that was accepted, subject to modification neces- 
sitated for various reasons. It had been found from pre- 
vious experience that it was economical and effective to 
have some center of interest for each excursion, something 
proposed by one or more pupils or chosen by the teacher. 
In each case an attempt was made to have all the pupils 
realize the importance of the object selected and to develop 
by their preparation an anticipatory interest in it. For 
the illustrative excursion the central object chosen was the 
sperm whale, partly because it has so many important con- 
nections and partly because a new specimen had recently 
been mounted for exhibition. 


After the objective was proposed and a discussion had 
aroused an anticipatory interest, the teacher in charge, 
with attention to the needs and peculiar abilities of indi- 
vidual pupils, appointed committees to prepare in various 
ways for the trip. One committee of three boys was to de- 
cide on the means of getting to the museum, taking into 
consideration economy of time and money. Having se- 
lected one of the four possible transportation routes, the 
committee made a time-table, collected the money for fares, 
appointed leaders of squads, and wrote to the curator to 
engage an expert, which the museum furnishes free of 
charge, finally reported the details of arrangement to the 
class, and after the excursion framed and sent a note of 
appreciation to the naturalist who acted as guide. This 
committee was forced to use some initiative, to judge of 
relative values, to practice administration, and to use writ- 
ten and oral composition, — 
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Another committee, stimulated by the remark that the 
whale is not a fish, undertook to learn something of its 
natural history. This necessitated a visit to the public li- 
brary on the next block, the use of the card catalog, a di- 
vision of the material found, selective reading, cooperative 
assembling of the facts, and a well-organized oral report 
for the information of the other members of the class. 


A third and a fourth committee similarly prepared and 
presented reports on the commercial importance of the 
whale and on the whaling industry of New England a hun- 
dred years ago. By these reports the pupils learned much 
of commercial importance and were informed of the geog- 
raphy and history of a part of their country. They also 
learned something of the reasons why certain industries 
wax and wane with changing conditions. 


A fifth committee was appointed to learn how the mu- 
seum secures, mounts and exhibits its specimens. This 
involved the search by means of the periodical indexes of 
magazines for articles and, on the part of two ambitious 


and interested pupils, a special trip and an interview with 
one of the experts at the museum. It is doubtful if the 
composition and presentation of the oral report to.the class 
was as important in the education of these young citizens 
as their experience in seeking and securing an interview 
with an adult stranger. 


A sixth committee sought to find interesting uses of 
the whale in literature. After learning of and using the 
several aids at the library, they selected and gave before 
the class short oral readings from such books as Bullen’s 
‘‘Cruise of the Cachelot,’’ and Boyesen’s story of the in- 
vention of the gas-generating whale gun. The committee 
members in each instance had well-motivated practice in 
reading to an audience that they wished to interest, and 
the other members of the class besides being informed, en- 
tertained, and prepared for the trip, learned of interest- 
ing books which they might later read for themselves. 

After the reports, which are held down to less time 
always than the authors desire, a general discussion leads 
to the selection by the pupils of a small number of specific 
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questions which they decide everyone should learn to an- 
swer while inspecting the specimen selected or interrogat- 
ing the guide. 


The visit was made as planned. Experience has shown 
that not more than two classes, approximately sixty or 
seventy pupils, can with advantage be taken at one time. 
The squad captains have experience in leadership; but the 
problems of discipline are few, being caused usually by the 
natural exuberance of boys and by unrestrained expres- 
sions of interest. The appeal is repeatedly made that each 
pupil shall deport himself well partly because of the neces- 
sities of success of the excursion and partly because of the 
school reputation of which they have as a rule become high- 
ly jealous. The buzz of questioning about the object of in- 
terest is that of busy industry, not of confusion. 


When the notebooks were filled, the pupils were led 
on a general tour of the museum, hurried on against re- 
peated protests in order that they might get an idea of 
the general arrangement of the exhibits and thus be stim- 
ulated to return alone or with friends for further sight- 
seeing and information. If the pupils live near the ob- 
jective of the excursion they are dismissed; otherwise they 
all return to the school or are dropped at convenient points 
en route. 








At the next class meeting the pupils discuss what they 
saw, gaining experience in oral expression and in the rules 
of courtesy necessary in social intercourse; and the teacher 
sees to it that the answers to the prepared questions are 
accurate and then that they are learned. These answers 
are the basis of the formal examinations at the end of the 
term. 


Subsequently the results of the excursions are used in 
various ways. The teacher selects certain pupils to ar- 
range with other teachers to visit their rooms and make 
oral reports, stimulating interest in the pupils who have 
not made the trip to do so later, in classes or individually. 
Although the teachers have an understanding as to these 
reports, the arrangement by each pupil for his appearance 
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in another classroom furnishes him an opportunity for 
learning to do something that is believed to be important 
in real life situations. 

Other pupils are encouraged to follow up individual or 
group interests that have developed, making reports later 
in the appropriate class or to the teacher in charge of the 
peculiar phase of the subject. 

Finally the pupils are required to write up some part 
of the excursion. The best of these reports are to be bound 
in a volume entitled ‘‘A Stranger’s Guide to New York.’’ 
It is doubtful if many visitors to the metropolis will visit 
the school in order to learn what they may profitably see, 
though the children can by this time given them much val- 
uable information; but the book is useful to teachers later 
preparing for the same excursions and it strongly moti- 
vates neat written compositions, pen and ink sketches, and 
the mounting of pictures or small specimens. 

One test of the value of such excursions is the repeti- 
tion of the trips by the pupils on Saturdays or Sundays 
and during their vacations. Enquiry shows that many of 
the boys have gone again and that frequently they have 
taken friends with them. Experience leads the teachers 
to conelade that the excursions are valuable as a means of 
enriching and extending the ordinary work of the school 
and as a stimulus to interested, intelligent, cooperative ef- 
fort. They acquaint pupils with their community, they 
initiate them with resulting ‘‘satisfactions’’ into desirable 
activities that they should perform again and again and 
they furnish the best of opportunities for initiative, self- 
direction and cooperation. A little ingenuity will enable a 
teacher in any community to arrange excursions or field 
trips to accessible objectives that will contribute greatly to 
the real education of pupils. 
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COMMERCIAL WORK IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


(Delivered before Junior High School Round Table 
section at the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines, November 5, 1920.) 


What a remarkably boresome and unattractive profes- 
sion would be ours if, once having laid out the exact limits 
of the field to be covered and ascertained once and for all 
the pertinent matters to be included, we would all follow 
the same methods of presentation. It couldn’t be done and 
never will be done in a living world; life and change still 
being synonymous. 


IT am asked to speak on ‘‘Commercial Work in the Jun- 
ior High School,’’ specifically as we present it in Sioux 
City. This really requires neither more nor less than a 
reportorial account of subjects-and materials in a state of 
flux. This would have been an easier assignment for me 
some years ago when I was in practice. Now it is rather 
distasteful unless I am permitted to tie it to that which 
is gone before and possibly indicate its relative importance 
in that which may follow. 

Frankly, our methods and our factual material are 
constantly changing. The picture of the moment is worth 
little or much but as a passing record of a movement toward 
some educational goal that makes school more nearly a 
part of the main stream of community life of which it 
forms a vital part. 


You are directly concerned with Junior High Schools. 
You need not be told the theory of the organization of your 
own school unit. It seems hardly necessary to elaborate 
on the fact that Junior High School years constitute the 
epoch in the life of boys and girls that effects an almost 
miraculous change in their physical and mental makeups. 
This period of transition must of course be evidenced in 
any curriculums that may be offered. These should estab- 
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lish as many points of contact with the changing bodies . 
and mind as is possible under the limitations of the school 
organization. : 

Taking this theory ef reorganization as a starting 
point it seems to me that either one of two views is possible 
at the present time. Either (1) all the subjects on the Jun- 
ior High School list must be considered as vocational or 
(2) none of them. 

Dewey advances the argument that American culture 
has radically changed with our national change from an ag- 
ricultural to an industrial-agricultural nation; that it is 
necessary and logical for the subjects and material of our 
schools to reflect this change; that this does not imply 
narrow vocational ends but rather vocational means whose 
real nature is cultural. In other words science and math- 
ematics and their applications occupy a larger share in our 
lives than they did in those of our grandfathers or great- 
grandfathers. 

If we concede that vocation is that part of our indi- 
vidual culture, mental and physical (I purposely confine it 
to these two phases for this presentation) which we use at 
some time in gaining a livelihood, then it follows that all 
Junior High School subjects may be considered vocational. 
It demands no proof to assert their usefulness to a greater 
or less degree. A closer analysis might deduce some one 
subject to be vocational in the case of one boy, prevocational 
for another boy and cultural for both of them. 


The second viewpoint says ‘‘None of them (Junior 
High School subjects) is vocational.’’ This can only mean 
‘*vocational’’ in the narrow sense; that is, thorough train- 
ing for a specific vocation. 

We defeat our own theory of Junior High Schools if 
we admit training for any specific occupations to be our 
goal. This applies to all our points of contact. All of our 
pupils as future citizens need, for their culture, points of 
contact with academic and physical, esthetic and industrial, 
home economical and commercial without the immediate 
necessity for deciding whether they shall teach or coach 
athletics, paint or machine steel, cook or clerk. 

All this, you may have decided, is foreign to the sub- 
ject. But it serves to place commercial work in the Junior 
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High School, for me at least, as a means to a future end 
not an immediate one. It is a sample of occupational life 
from which the sampler may withdraw in distaste before 
permanent injury or advance with eagerness to the inten- 
sive preparation that holds a greater possibility of success 
as its reward. 


Let us keep the foregoing premises in mind while we 
examine specifically for a few minutes subjects that are or- 
dinarily termed commercial. The list is not a long one 
and most of them are already identified in your minds as 
such. It does not cover a wide field. Only one phase of it 
can be said to be intensive and not one of the subjects pre- 
pares for a specific occupation in any business office. 


In the seventh year we have arithmetic and personal 
cash accounting. In the eighth year there is another se- 
mester of arithmetic, including short methods. In the ninth 
year there is a year’s work in elementary bookkeeping and 
commercial calculations, as well as a year devoted to com- 
mercial English. In all three years there is an opportunity 
for any pupil, so desiring, to take typewriting. It might be 
well to point out at this place that there is no shorthand 
offered, no salesmanship as such and no work on any other 
office machine besides the typewriter. 


If we look more closely at the subjects that I have men- 
tioned the following facts may be noted. The one semester 
of arithmetic in the seventh year is not intended for com- 
mercial work. It is in reality the first semester of our re- 
organized Junior High School mathematics. Its purpose 
is an arithmetic review, an arithmetic which uses materials 
connected with present day or every-day life. 


To encourage thrift and systematic handling of per- 
sonal receipts and expenditures each pupil is required to 
keep a daily record of such transactions and is taught to 
distribute them according to the nature of the receipt or 
the expenditure. The mathematics of the eighth year in 
the second semester is again devoted, by every pupil in the 
school, to short methods in arithmetical calculation. 

In the ninth year two classes, continuing through the 
entire year are required of all of those who elect the so- 
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called ‘‘oceupational’’ curriculum. The first of these two 
classes offers elementary bookkeeping and commercial cal- 
culations for its subject matter. It is the plan to have the 
bookkeeping cover about as much ground during the year’s 
time as would one semester of the bookkeeping course in 
the senior high school. The remainder of the time of the 
class is used to make habitual correct arithmetical reac- 
tions when applied directly to business transactions, as 
well as to develop the initiative necessary to the correct 
attack on an arithmetical problem in business. It has been 
our idea that this combination of bookkeeping and arith- 
metic will save at least one semester’s work when com- 
pared to our present senior high school plan. There seems 
to be no necessity for any more emphasis upon arithmetic 
than that that I have just outlined. Especially is this true 
in our case because, as a supplementary book, we are using 
an arithmetic text in a new form, written by our own 
Superintendent, to help us in fixing correct habits of arith- 
metical reaction. 


There is nothing new in our manner of presenting the 
bookkeeping part of this work. Most of you are more or 
less familiar with the amount of ground covered by one 
semester’s work in bookkeeping. No one claims that this 
much ground is preparation for a job as bookkeeper. On 
the other hand it is sufficient to enable the pupil to under- 
stand any simple bookkeeping set that he is likely to come 
in contact with in the ordinary course of his life. It is a 
valuable part of his general equipment rather than training 
for office work. However, there is no reason why it could 
not serve as the starting point for bookkeeping or general 
clerical work in an office. Elementary bookkeeping is a 
primary requisite for any kind of machine bookkeeping 
work. 


The commercial English of the ninth year is the com- 
monly organized one-year business English course. The 
two principal ingredients are technical grammar and busi- 
ness letter writing. It seems to me that the grammar part 
of this might well be cut down, since all of our eighth year 
pupils have just had grammar, and that the remainder of 
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the course could well be expanded to include some simple 
elements of other uses of English in business. Spelling is 
a daily part of the work in commercial English. 


Penmanship is not taught as a commercial subject spe- 
cifically, but is required of every pupil in the Junior High 
School for two days a week, one semester a year, for all 
three years. 


Your secretary, Principal Rorem, advances the idea 
that sometime we shall have progressed to the place where 
English will not be taught as a separate subject, but will 
naturally arise in connection with any subject which we 
happen to be teaching. It strikes me that this is a hope 
that will be long deferred and, until that time arrives, all 
of us must recognize that specific teaching of the medium 
of language is probably the most essential and effective 
tool we possess. It is futile to try to make oneself under- 
stood in modern business by the use of classic English. 
Business English, which includes business terms and busi- 
ness idioms, is essentiai to anyone who would be a part of 
commercial life. Almost the same thing is true of account- 
ing. It is a well-nigh universal tool whose use is absolutely 
necessary for organization and record; a tool without which 
there could be no modern business as we know it. 


Typewriting in our Junior High School is a volitional 
subject. It is a matter of privilege. Each pupil’s regular 
program is full. If he would take typewriting he must 
choose to take it at one of three odd times during the day, 
which are not taken up with regular school work. We 
permit any ninth year pupil, who desires to elect it, to try 
the work. After the ninth year class has been assigned then 
eighth year pupils are taken care of and finally if there is 
any capacity left, for thenumber of machines we have, we 
permit seventh year pupils to use the unassigned machines. 
Being a subject of individual choice a pupil may drop out 
at the end of any six-weeks period, possibly having tried 
and found out in that time that he is totally unfitted for the 
work or that he does not like it. Also there is a waiting 
list and any pupil who does not appear when his turn ar- 
rives is likely to lose his place. At the present time in one 
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of our Junior High Schools there are sixty pupils taking 
this work three times a week and there are forty on the 
waiting list. A pupil may, with concentration and diligence 
and some extra effort outside the regular periods, accom- 
plish enough in three semesters to receive two semesters’ 
credits should he wish to continue this work in the senior 
high school. 


There is one subject that I consider more valuable 
than any of those I have mentioned previously. It isn’t 
eorrect to call it commercial work any more than to call it 
industrial or academic, but it must form an important item 
in our theory of the aim of the Junior High School. For 
this subject we have coined the name of Occupational Ge- 
ography. These two words give a hint of the meaning, but 
do not include all of the ideas we have tried to crowd into 
the work of a single class in the second semester of the 
eighth grade. This course is required of everyone in this 
semester. The subject matter is drawn from commercial 
geography, a study of occupations and the subdivisions of 
the various great branches of industry and agriculture; a 
study of the qualifications needed and the training neces- 
sary for promotion and success in a number of classes of 
occupations and lastly, the crux of the entire matter, the 
self-analysis of the pupil in reference to this other material. 
You ean see that this would imply vocational information, 
upon which as a background could be sketched vocational 
and educational direction. Placing it in the eighth year 
permits of some study of the pupil’s future before it has 
reached the time for him to select a life occupation or to 
determine upon his senior high school course. It tries to 
present enough material so that through his self-analysis 
he may choose with some degree of wisdom. I consider 
that nothing more vital is offered in the Junior High School 
than this particular presentation of material which throbs 
with present and future life. 


This discussion of the subjects, which we offer, might 
very properly stop at this point. Still I do not think that 
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it should stop without a further comment or two apropos 
of the work that might be offered. I hold no brief for argu- 
ing that three subjects are the only subjects that should be 
presented in the Junior High School. In mentioning them 
in this specific, though somewhat fragmentary way, I have 
simply followed the suggestion of your program committee. 


A Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations Bulletin 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education lays down 
the following four prime objectives for vocational training 
for boys and girls of continuation and Junior High School 
ages: (1) The completion of a reasonable minimum of re- 
lated general education; (2) the inclusion of adequate pro- 
vision for the necessary social-science work to insure a high 
type of intelligent citizenship; (3) the establishment of a 
reasonably clear point of view with reference to business 
in general and its place in the whole social fabric; and (4) 
a marketable skill in one or more selected types of commer- 
cial work best suited to the age, sex, time and employment 
of the class. 

Of these No. 4 is the only one with which I should take 
issue with reference to its application in the Junior High 
School, not the continuation school. It is a question in my 
mind whether a marketable skill in one or more selected 
types of commercial work is a basic matter. It strikes me 
that it is a secondary good to be aimed at rather than a 
prime objective. 

Among the general conclusions which this same report 
brings out is the following statement: ‘‘Some form of prac- 
tical education clearly should be made available to eighth 
grade pupils.’’ This does not strike me as so very essen- 
tial inasmuch as this same report points out that promotion 
in junior commercial occupations depends almost wholly on 
native ability. So much of the work of junior commercial 
occupation depends upon related work plus some one sup- 
plementary operation or the trifling additional knowledge 
of how to run some one machine, that it seems a ridiculous 
waste of effort to try to do this before the worker finds a 
need for it. 


Finally I believe that our Junior High School course 
of study, while retaining many of the same names to label 
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its subjects, has really made many radical changes in the 
material which it uses, changes that enable it more and 
more to fuction in the lives of boys and girls through their 
own self-inactivity. I believe that this attitude of diligent 
inquiry, through many contacts that are real and not arti- 
ficial, will make of our Junior High Schools places of far 
greater importance than if we should try to turn them into 
trade schools or commercial colleges for short units courses. 
This is not the place in our school system to emphasize spe- 
cific vocational work. That is a matter to my mind more 
properly belonging to the senior high school and higher 
institutions. American life is grounded in her school sys- 
tem. It is well for us to remember that we tend to separate 
into classes if we make our moulds for vocation rid at too 
early a period. I believe that we can gain all the good that 
varied contacts have to offer without commercial or any 
other kind of training for specific occupations until after 
the Junior High School period. 

Commercial work, then, in the Junior High School rep- 
resents to me, not an aim at a directly marketable prod- 


uct, but a sample of the business phase of American cul- 
tural life. 


R. L. HAMILTON. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOT, 
IN THE SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Our members who are interested further will be glad 
to have the 39-page bulletin issued by the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, O.—S. O. R. 


- 


The school executives who are impressed with the many 
values and advantages of the Junior High School organiz- 
ation, but who are reluctant to adopt it because of their in- 
ability to offer the range of courses that have been outlined 
in the curricula from three leading Ohio cities, may take 
courage from the following expression from Supt, R. G. 
Jones, of Cleveland: 


‘**T feel that one of the chief offerings of the Junior 
High School is a high quality of academic instruction. It 
is hoped that through better teaching and better paid teach- 
ers the desultory form of instruction that has been given 
in the bare elementary grades may be supplanted by more 
capable people with better teaching processes. I believe 
that if the Junior High School has to depend upon shop and 
technical instruction for its life, it will not survive. I do 
believe tremendously in the departmental instruction.’’ 


It would not be amiss to restate here in somewhat dif- 
ferent form than previously in this manual the purposes 
of an intermediate school or Junior High School. Briggs 
has outlined five: 


1. To continue, in so far as it may seem wise and pos- 
sible, and in a gradually decreasing degree, com- 
mon integrating education. 


This welding of the pupils into a body of young Amer- 
icans with considerable common experience, common knowl- 
edge, and common thought is achieved by such constants in 
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the curriculum as English, social studies and mathematics. 
Contributions to such integration are also made by extra- 
currienla activities, such as school assemblies, literary so- 
cieties, clubs, and pupil organizations for participation in 
school. government. No matter how different the origins 
and aims of the children they share in a common school 
atmosphere with certain traditions which they must ac- 
cept in common. ‘‘The economic values of early differen- 
tiating schools preparing for academic, industrial, or com- 
mercial life, must be great indeed to justify the loss of so- 
cial integration in the common school.’’ 


2. “To ascertain and reasonably to satisfy pupils’ im- 
portant immediate and assured future needs. 


It will be difficult to know accurately what the impor- 
tant immediate and assured future needs of pupils are, but 
the school should attempt to discover them and‘to satisfy 
them as nearly as possible. Local conditions and the gen- 
eral trend of the community life will offer some clue. Ap- 
proximation is better than no attempt at all. Fine lines of 


distinction cannot be drawn, but there are certain broad 
bases upon which varying needs can be gauged. A con- 
gested city district, a suburban community, and-a rural 
section certainly differ enough to give considerable indica- 
tion as to the kind of instruction most need. Quoting 
Briggs again, ‘‘when an intermediate school accepts the 
principle that its first obligation is to prepare better citi- 
zens for the political unit that makes local education pos- 
sible, it will cease copying curricula and courses of study 
prepared for very different conditions or for ‘schools in 
general’. On the basis of the suggested study of local 
needs and opportunities it will construct programs, if not 
for individual pupils, then for groups or majorities. It 
may be conceded, however, that peculiar local needs will 
necessitate adaptations more often than entire invention 
and that the changes will constitute as a rule only a minor 
part of the whole curriculum.’’ 


3. To explore, by means of material in itself worth 
while, the interests, aptitudes, and capabilities of 
pupils. 
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It is a deplorable economic waste to attempt to make 
scholars of those whose aptitudes are manual or to try to 
prepare for broad responsibilities those who are only ca- 
pable mentally of being effective in a very limited field of 
activity. That pupils are not endowed with equal capaci- 
ties is a platitude. Schools cannot make them equal by a 
common prescription of studies throughout. Differentia- 
tion in certain branches, however, will give them an equal 
chance to attain the success to which their capacities entitle 
them. This exploratory purpose is based upon an ideal 
that in the average instance may be met by using for ex- 
ploration certain educational elements which at the same 
time satisfy some one or more of the other for purposes 
herein specified. 


4. To reveal to pupils, by material otherwise justifi- 
able, the possibilities in the major fields of learn- 


ing. 

This is another phase of the exploratory idea. The 
intermediate school proposes to open up to pupils some- 
what earlier the prospects and possibilities in higher edu- 
cation, so that they may intelligently elect subjects that 
appeal to their interests, that fit their abilities and that 
appeal to their imaginations. Exploratory courses will 
therefore be extensive rather than intensive. To quote in 
a specific way: ‘‘In literature the pupils will be led to 
read widely, beginning with what they really like * * *. 
Instead of learning fifty facts apparently of more or less 
equal importance about one classic, they will be led pri- 
marily to appreciate the one big fact in each of twenty 
classics. If they advance to a higher study of literature, 
they will have a background for their future study, and a 
method of relative values; if they do not, they will have a 
background for their future reading and a method that 
should make it intelligent. 

Mathematics, instead of being confined to the higher 
reaches of arithmetic, will concern the general applications 
of arithmetic, and will introduce the more practical ele- 
ments of algebra, constructive geometry, and even of trig- 
onometry. 

In science—general science, if you please—the range 
for children will be like the range for real scientists, into 
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whatever fields the solution of real problems leads. * * * 
Early adolescence is the age for acquiring the facts of 
science and the simple principles, which, while useful in 
themselves, reveal the possibilities in future study. 

This exploration, then, gives each pupil some knowl- 
edge of the general field more exhaustively studied in high- 
er courses, and thus enable him to choose more wisely his 
future curriculum.’’ It is understood that the type of ex- 
ploration discussed under this section 4 is for the pupil 
who will not be eompelled to terminate his education at the 
close of the Junior High School period. 


5. To start each pupil on the career, which, as a re- 
sult of the exploratory course, he, his parents, and 
the school are convinced is most likely to be of 
profit to him and to the State. 

Under this head fall the offering of industrial arts 
courses, technical courses, and such prevocational work as 
a school of the type of the Lafayette Bloom school offers. 
The small school can not fulfill satisfactory the require- 
ments of this fifth purpose. As Briggs says, ‘‘in many 
places, then, it will be wise for the schools, to concentrate 
their efforts toward satisfying the first four purposes dis- 
cussed, leaving the last one to specialized schools in their 
own or other localities. When only one curriculum can be 
offered, it is postulated that it shall be so constructed as to 
promise the maximum return to the local community and 
to the majority of pupils in the classes.’’ 

How Many Curricula? Even in the moderate-sized 
city it will not always be possible or advantageous to offer 
as many curricula as the larger cities often attempt. Cities 
are in a number of instances effecting a gradual transition 
to the full Junior High School idea, and they will be wise 
to manifest a similar deliberation in working toward broad- 
ly differentiated curricula. The history of the Junior High 
School movemeiit reveals that in many schools the first step 
has been departmentalization; then supervised study has 
been added to this, and finally has come differertiation. 

The single curriculum which immediately follows is 
complete enough to be used by many medium-sized cities, 
particularly in the early stages of their development of the 
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Junior.High School organization. .More teachers than. the 
hare. minimum would always be found in places of this size 
and there would not be the need for alternations that would 
confront the smaller schools and the program of electives 
could be maintained throughout and probably enlarged if 
the administrative officers felt it necessary. 


May it be suggested here somewhat aside that the State 
Department does not favor emphasizing the break between 
junior and senior high schools by any elaborate graduation 
ceremonies at the conclusion of the final year of the junior 
school. This is a matter that the wisdom of the adminis- 
trator will nearly always confirm and it does not therefore 
call for any arbitrary insistence on the part of this Depart- 
ment. A certificate of completion of the course or a di- 
ploma presented without any elaborate ‘‘fuss and feath- 
ers’’ appears to be the sane method of keeping from the 
pupils’ mind any idea that they have reached a termination 
period. It would, of course, be somewhat different ina 
school where the majority of the pupils would have to enter 
occupations at the end of this education period. 





Suggested Single Curriculum for Small Schools. 


Grade 8 Grade 9 
Periods Studies 
Required: 
56 English 


2 Community 
(half year); Oc- 
cupational studies 
(boys % year); 
Home-making 
(girls % year)....5 


household arts 
(girls); manual Elective: 
Practical Arts: 
manual arts 
(boys); house- 
hold arts (girls). 4 
2 Agriculture 4 
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Notes. 

1: If the school system employs a drawing teacher, 
this subject should be added as an elective for all grades. 
Fro otie to thrée periods per week would be the average 
ratige. The ‘‘Drawing 2”’’ specified above as an elective 
for grade 7 could be either free-hand drawing or siniple ‘elée- 
re ‘of mechanical drawing; the latter, if there is no ‘art 

acher. 





2. Where two figures are used above as 4-5, etc., it is 
not meant to indicate that the pupil has a choice as to the 
number of units of that study he will carry; it signifies that 
the school may exercise the option of offering either four 
or fivé periods per week. 


3. <A diseussion of work in occupational activities was 
presented in an earlier portion of this manual and such a 
program is earnestly commended. However, the small 
schools for which the above schedule is devised wili not be 
generally able to provide such an ambitious program, prin- 
cipally: through lack of facilities. In order that the boys 
in sueh schools may not be deprived altogether of some sort 
of a survey of occupations, a course along this line, based 
upon a textbook, of which there are several available, and 
supplemented by a first-hand investigation and report of 
such occupations as are common to the individual commu- 
nity, should be offered to and required of boys for at least 
one’ semester of the ninth year. 


4. It will perhaps be possible for some ‘schools to re- 
duce the number of electives which have been suggested 
above for the eighth and ninth grades. It is not necessary 
to insist absolutely upon each pupil’s carrying a full sched- 
ule of thirty periods per week. This has been discussed 
elsewhere. Some of the brighter pupils can probably carry 
a few more than this; on the other hand it would be advis- 
able to let the slower students take less. In the seventh 
grade, for instance, there will be pupils who should take 
the'réquired subjects‘and no more. Overloading ought par- 
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ticularly to be avoided in this year of transition to a new 
type of school organization. Administrators should bear 
in mind, though, that thirty units (a unit being one recita- 
tion per week for a year) is the common standard in Junior 
High Schools the country over, and they should set as their 
standard of what constitutes the completion of the Junior 
High School’s work approximately ninety units for the 
three years. The safe range for the small school would be 
between eighty and ninety units, accepting from the slow- 
er pupils the successful completion of fewer units than the 
brighter pupils. 


5. American government and citizenship are included 
in .the studies that the State Department asks schools to 
require of all pupils in the seventh and eighth years, and 
penmanship is a requirement in the seventh year. A mod- 
ification of this will be allowed schools that feel it desir- 
able as follows: The unit of government and citizenship 
in the two grades may be incorporated as a part of the five 
unit requirement of other social studies (i. e., history and 
geography), devoting thus five units to all social studies 
combined, rather than six as has been outlined. Penman- 
ship may likewise be included as a part of the required 
five units of English, or may be omitted entirely, if author- 
ities feel that pupils do not require further drill. 


6. For those who prefer not to feature any electives 
in the seventh year five periods of history might be offered 
and four of geography, thus giving a full thirty unit pro- 
gram to be required of all, or geography might be allowed 
to supplant the Practical Arts courses in case the facilities 
for offering the latter were lacking. Brief comment on 
the social studies with a reference to geography appeared 
on a preceding page of this manual. Under either of the 
above plans the one unit of government and citizenship 
could logically and handily be incorporated with the his- 
tory. 


7. Attention is called to the fact that some Junior 
High Schols offer ancient, medieval and modern history in 
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the eighth and ninth years. In mathematics the study of 
arithmetic is common in the seventh and half of the eighth. 
Algebra is frequently given the last half of the eighth year 
and both semesters of the ninth year. The commercial sub- 
jects commonly offered are bookkeeping, commercial arith- 
metic, business English and spelling, and stenography. 


8. The four periods of manual arts and household 
arts would probably be administered by most schools as two 
double periods per week. The single period does not per- 
mit of as effective work in these subjects. This Depart- 
ment would therefore recommend that these units be re- 
garded as two double periods instead of four single periods. 


Analysis of the Above Curriculum with Reference to Its 
Operation on a Three Teacher Basis. 


Total recitation periods per week, including all electives 

offered 7th year 35- 36 
Total recitation periods per week, including all electives 

offered 8th year 43- 44 
Total recitation periods per week, including all electives 

offered Sth year 42- 47 


119-127 





There is a discussion of ‘‘The Freshman Problem”’ in 
the October number of Education, which, by the way, goes 
deeper and farther than the title indicates. ‘‘Even a sym- 
pathetic teacher, however, must have some definite knowl- 
edge of the pupils to begin with, for sympathy involves 
understanding. There are many ways in which this under- 
standing may be obtained. One helpful way is the early 
writing of autobiographies. A child with a pen in his 
hand frankly reveals himself * * * For home visiting 
there is no effective substitute * * * Oh, it is all so clear 
to you once you get into the heart of the home * * * 
Lastly and most important of all is the correct method of 
teaching * * * In conclusion, the whole task of holding 
the Freshman in High School is solved when we feel a 
real interest in his hopes and ambitions, and keep him from 
feeling too keenly the sting of defeat.’’ 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Junior High School. 


This is offered for the value it contains of constructive 
suggestions along the line of special activities in. class 
work. These can be applied anywhere, it seems.—S. O. R. 





Suggestions. 


The following characteristics of early adolescence must 
be carefully noted: 

1. A spirit of inquiry replaces the blind faith of the 
lower grades. 

2. A disposition to be indifferent if not rebellious to- 
wards authority. 

3. An intense desire for self expression. 

4. <A distaste for drill work and for thepetty disci- 
pline of the lower grades. 

5. A desire to be somebody, to do something big, to 
act on his own initiative. 

The teacher must therefore 

1. Take these young people into his confidence. 

2. Offer sympathetic but firm guidance. 

3. Be able to diagnose their weaknesses. 

4. Know how to suggest remedies and to inspire high 
resolves. 

5. Never forget that they are in the ‘‘storm and 
stress period of life.’’ 

Civics must be made to function in the lives of young 
people through 

1. Actual participation in 

(a) The activities of the school and community. 
(b) Student body organizations. 
2. Class room instruction. 
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3.. Indireet teaching (relating civics to instruction in 
all other subjects. 





Participation. 

1. How may we help to make our: school a better 
sehool? should always be in the background of the con- 
sciousness ‘of students. To this end they must have actual 
practice in self-government, which will involve 

(a) A voice in formulating the rules and laws 
whieh they are expected to obey, and 

(b) Participation in school activities: beth-inside 
and outside of the school room. 

2. What can we do to make our school room more 
beautiful? To this end they must assume definite obliga- 
tions, such as 

(a) Helping to lighten the’ work of janitors 
through keeping their desks clean, books in order, and 
floors free from refuse. 

(b) Assisting to-look after the temperature of 
the room, the ventilation; care of blinds, calling of 
classes and distribution of books and supplies. 

3. What can we do to make the school grounds and 
buildings more attractive and:sanitary? To aid‘in this a 
clean-up campaign must be instituted for the-purpose: of 

(a) Beautifying the grounds. 

(b) Building. or repairing fenees and‘ out-build- 
ings. 

(c) Preventing defacement or injury of buildings. 

(d) Assisting to provide playground apparatus, 
volley ball and basketball courts and a ball ‘diamond. 

-(e) Erecting a flagpole on the campus. 

From such participation a pride in the school and its 
surroundings will awaken, from which may be expected 

(a) A civie conscience which will carry over into 
the home and the community. 

(b) A fine spirit of co-operation between pupils 
and teachers. 

(c) A: solution ofthe problem of discipline: 

(d) A feeling among pupils that they are a ‘part 
of everything and everything is a part‘of them. 

(e) Respect for school. property, 
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4. Experience in self-government must be provided 
through student body organizations and other school ac- 
tivities. This will insure 

(a) Actual experience in community government. 

(by) A needed forum for discussions and debates. 

(c) Practice in parliamentary procedure. 

(d) An opportunity for discussing school policies 
and practices. _ 

(e) The means of solving unexpected difficulties 
as they arise. 


The success of the undertaking may be furthered 
through 


(a) Adopting a simple rather than a complicated ° 
form of organization. 

(b) Constant and wise supervision. 

‘(c) The presence of the principal or a member of 
the faculty at each meeting. 

(d) Following up. 

(e) The fact that the veto power rests always with 
the principal. 
Student organizations may take up such problems as 

the following: 


(a) Conduct within the building, on the grounds, 
and while going to and from school. 

(b) Care of vacant buildings in the neighborhood. 

(c) Sanitation within the school and in the com- 
munity. 

(ad) Clean-up days in school, at home, and in the 
community. 

(e) Planting trees, shrubs and flowers on the 
school grounds and at home. 

(f) Organization of clubs to study home projects 
and such subjects as good roads and good homes. 


Exercises on state and national holidays may be made 
very impressive. On Arbor Day, for example, a tree may 
be planted for each soldier boy of the school who lost his 
life in the great war. This may be accompanied by music, 
flag salute, repeating ‘‘The American’s Oreed’’ by Page, 
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marching, placing of wreaths at the foot of the tree, the 
proper inscription in metal at the base of the tree and 
dedication by a prominent citizen. 

Special exercises may be planned for the following 
days: 
Washington’s Birthday. 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Arbor Day and Clean-up Week. 
Memorial Day. 

Flag Day. 

Fourth of July. 
Pioneer Day. 
Columbus Day. 

Fire Prevention Day. 
Fair Week. 
Armistice Day. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas. 





Class Room Instruction. 


The basic and supplementary texts adopted should be 
mastered in the seventh or eighth grade. For this purpose 
a daily recitation of forty-five minutes for six weeks or 
two recitations a week for half the year, or one recitation 
a week throughout the year should be sufficient. At the 
end of each chapter of ‘‘My Country”’ is a list of sugges- 
tive questions, the most appropriate of which should be 
‘assigned for careful study. 

In the ninth grade careful study should be made of 
the adopted text Community Civics, by Hughes. In con- 
nection with this study a survey may be made of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Number of families in the community having com- 
fortable homes and reasonable incomes. 

2. Number of families with poor homes without suf- 
ficient incomes. 

3. Number of families having no homes. 

Inferences and conclusions drawn from the foregoing. 

Instruction in civics may utilize to advantage the so- 
cialized recitation. In brief this method is as follows: 
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The: specialized récitation is a means by which all mem- 
bets of the’class take part in the discussion: In‘the’ ordi- 
nary class the teacher uses about twenty words to one 
used‘ by the'pupils. This should be reversed. Having pre- 
viously given careful consideration to the assignment thé 
teacher appoints one member of the class to come forward 
and recite on the given topic. After this pupil has finished, 
he asks whether there are any questions, corréctions, or 
additions. In response, the pupils stand who’ havé~ any- 
thing to say. One is recognized, who makes ofiticism, asks 
a question, or volunteers additional information. After he 
concludes, another, and yet another stands until all are 
satisfied. The second topic is given to another pupil and 
the same process continued. 

The teacher sits among the pupils, standing only ‘when 
the course of the recitation is wrong, or leads to unrelated 
subjects, or becomes chaotic. In other words, the’ teacher 
acts as the guide, directing checking, and defining; to the 
end that unity and concentration be maintained. 

Care must be exercised to develop courtesy, good man- 
ners, and politeness. Some pupils are loquacious, others 
unresponsive. The former must be tanght to inhibit their 
i s and the latter°encouraged to take part in the dis- 








Indirect Teaching. 


All subjects taught in the school’ and ‘all activities 
growing out of’ them rélate more or less intimately to the 
subject of civies: Every activity of the school also has a 
bearing on‘the character of the future citizen; hence an 
unconscious influence for or against good citizenship’ is 
going on all the time. 

Among the subjects that are closely related to civies 
and which ‘showlé be utilized in a constious way to rein- 
force the lessons in citizenship are 

History 

Geography 

Reading 


Composition: 
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The close relation of civics to history, is,so obvious as 
to require no illustration. (See Course of Study). 
In geography, students may be required to draw a map 


of thee ommunity or of the city block on which they reside 
and to locate thereon. 

1. Homes and lots needing attention during the clean- 
up campaign. 

2. Reads, bridges and swamps. 

3. Unsanitary corrals and out buildings. 


Home reading may utilize subject matter in civics. 
For this purpose the library should contain suitable books 
such as the Causes and Meaning of the Great War and the 
Spirit of Democracy. Newspapers and periodicals also fur- 
nish much valuable subject matter for reading purposes in 
civics. 


Composition also should frequently employ civics for 
its subject matter. Among the suitable subjects are the 
following : 


1. How to make more attractive the homes of the 
community. 
Home of the prosperous farmer. 
Home of the city laborer. 
Mother, the bread winner. 
Protection of life and health from 
(a) Disease. 
(b) Accidents. 
. |New notions of personal security. 
(a) Babies protected from impure milk. 
(b) Playgrounds for children. 
(c) Security from accidents. 
(da) Protection against dangers and adulterated 
foodstuff. 
(e) Value of parks. 
(f) Protection of water supply from. pollution. 
(g) Care of the unfortunate. 
7. Causes of poverty. 
(a) Thrift versus waste. 
(b) Unemployment. 
(c) Sickness and accidents. 
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8. Insurance. 

9. Minimum wage laws. 
High cost of living and the war. 
The League of Nations. 
Arbitration to settle disputes. 


The junior student must be checked up carefully in his 
community activity and the parents should assist to make 
this record accurate and complete. For example, if he is 
a boy scout, is he a god scout? If a girl, is she a good 
campfire girl? And if a member of a church, does he at- 
tend regularly his Sunday School, his Epworth League, or 
his Mutual? What is he actually contributing in a civic 
way to his home and the community, and to what extent 
is he administering to his own spiritual growth? 


Before receiving his final grade in civics, and particu- 
larly before promotion from the junior school, the student 
must not only be able to discuss intelligently, either orally 
or in writing, any subject treated in the prescribed texts, 
but must also reach a high degree of civic achievement (say 
75 or 80 per cent) as set forth on the accompanying score 
card of the Good Junior Citizen. 


(Ten per cent is the maximum for each point) 


Ge 
Teacher 
Care of health and person 
Conduct (practice of fair play) 

Reliability (promptness and regularity) 
Thrift (economy of time, effort and means) 
Cooperation (willingness to assume responsibility) 
Pride in appearance of school and home 
Community service 
Obedience ’ 
Initiative 
Knows what he would like to become 

Rating, per cent 
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LETTERS FROM EVERYWHERE 





We have been doing considerable work along the line 
of differentiated shop courses together with opportunities 
for the expression of individual interests. We have really 
done more in creating opportunity than we have with the 
content matter, having accepted only parts of the matter 
used in the old type of elementary school work. We are 
now hard at work on the content matter and will soon be 
able to give expression to some of the things which may be 
of interest to your fellow workers. 

: E. M. BORHART, 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 





We are planning to use Briggs’ and Koos’ ‘‘The Jun- 
ior High School’’ in Teachers’ Reading Circle meetings 
this year. We meet once a month. 

MR. E. H. FISHBACK, 
Anderson, Ind. 





We are just reorganizing our elementary school this 
fall under consolidation. I am much interested in learn- 
ing of the experience of other schools in organizing their 
grammar grades under consolidation. 

R. C. WILLIAMS, 
Lamont, Iowa. 





I am subscribing to the Junior High Clearing House 
in the hope that I may receive some rights, lights or ben- 
efits through its pages on some of our biggest problems, 
which are listed below: 

1. Supervised Study. 
2. Method of Enrollment. 
3. Method of Teaching Spelling and Writing. 
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4. Student Government. 

5. Electives and Requirements. 

6. Student Adviser System. 

We are doing something at all of the above mentioned 

things, but we are anxious to hear how others are doing 

them,-or why we should not. We shall be glad to teil what 

we are doing if others express a desire to know. 

RALPH E. BUTCHER, 
Muskogee, Okla. 








The Bureau of Education is now collecting the courses 
of-study from all the most important Junior High Schools 
of this country and will make a comparison of these and 
a committee formed for the purpose will attempt original 
work. and try ‘to put forth an outline of an ideal course 
whieh can be filled in and adapted to the needs of indi- 
vidual schools. 

P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 





We are making a study of the courses of study of- 
fered in Junior High Schools that we may receive help in 


reorganizing eur own course of study. 
H. F. CARMICHAEL, 
Decatur, IIl. 





Our Junior High School is built in the residential sec- 
tion. Beyond the projects. of the Boy Scout type in the 
seventh and eighth grades, our shop work is likely to be 
rather abstract, although it deals with very interesting 
subjeets.as auto mechanics, forging, wood-turning, metal 
work and electricity. 

Glass and I stress our-socialized organization. Glass 
does not stress the socialization of class-room methods as 
much as -we do, I‘think. He divides his pupils in general 
according to their curriculum setting. Our main division 
is the ‘homogeneous groups. 

P. W. L. COX, 
Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, Mo., now of 
Washington School, New York, 'N. Y. 
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The legislature of Wisconsin, at its last session, upon 
the initiative of the Department of Public Instruction, 
passed a law by which the Junior High School is given a 
legal status. Under the terms of this law, every Junior 
High School must have at least three teachers, one of whom 
must be qualified to teach the Household Arts, and one of 
them shall be qualified to teach Manual Arts or Agriculture. 

THOS. W. GOSLING, 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 





We need a greater number of teachers who are fully 
qualified to teach in these schools. We need also some leg- 
islation which will permit us to select books which are 
adapted to Junior High School work. At present, the in- 
terpretation of the law by the Attorney General makes it 
necessary for pupils in Junior High Schools to use the 
books which have been adopted by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation for the seventh and eighth grades. 

There is every reason to believe that Junior High 
Schools will flourish in Indiana. 

E. B. WETHEROW, 
State High School Inspector, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Tennessee laws do not authorize the establishment of 
Junior High Schools, and there are none in the state ex- 
cept in two or three cities. 

B. D. DUGGAN, 
State High School Inspector, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Board of Education in our city has not yet estab- 
lished a Junior High School, but wishes to do so as soon 
as the buildings are completed. 

Of course the phases of the work that I am most in- 
terested in at present are those of organization and choice 
of a faculty. But I am exceedingly anxious to know what 
is being done in other places on the classification of pupils 
for Junior High work on the basis of mental ability, what 
effect the classification of pupils by mental age and in- 
telligence quotient has upon the work of the class and the 
school in general and just what a supervisor should ex- 
pect from a teacher whose pupils are so classified. 

J.W. SMITH, . 
Principal Lincoln School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Ad the present time we are anxious to know what 
credits may be given to pupils when they go to the senior 
high school from the junior high for the work that they 
have done on the elective subjects. We would like also to 
know where election begins in your school, and what are 
tthe elective subjects. Do you give any credit for orchestra, 
glee .ehib.or other special activities? Do you use the ‘‘wait- 
ed credit system’’? 

H. 8. PHILLIPS, 
Principal Evans Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 


The City of Appleton is just in the process of decid- 
ing the matter of school expansion. I am anxious to do 
what I ean to guide the policies in the way of construction 
of a Junior High School with a capacity of 1500 to 2000 
students. I am anxious to have every latest fact and de- 
velopment in Junior High School work. 

LEE C. RASEY, 
Appleton, Wis. 

We have departed from the conventional 6-3-3 plan, 

for a time at least, to the 6-2-2-2 plan and are trying to 


arrange our course of study so that each two-year period 
shall be rounded off. 








W. J. PUFFER, 
Dort School, Flint, Mich. 


We have a genuine Junior High School here in Bar- 
tlesville, five hundred pupils in a new building, housing 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades only . But we are 
like all the others in regard to the Junior High School 
movement. We know where we wish to arrive, but find 
the road untraveled and no guide posts up. We are prob- 
ably not going in the same direction as many or doing as 
well as we might, so we hope through your publication to 
find out how others are progressing in this line of endeavor. 

E. E. SQUIRE, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


We are planning to construct a new building for Jun- 
ior High School work, and I am anxious to get in touch with 
the best ideas relative to this work. 








J. @. FAUST, 
Shawnee, Okla. 
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FROM GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
L. A. Troumbley, Principal. 


The Junior High School movement is highly experi- 
mental yet, but Dr. Judd says that whoever opposes it will 
have to. answer to society. 

¥ou sent me a blank to fill out, but it doesn’t touch 
our work. We have only seventh and eighth grades and 
as yet we have done nothing about changing the context of 
the work. I believe our general organization and manage- 
ment compares very favorably with the more advanced 
and. better Junior High Schools of the country. We have 
around six hundred pupils and twenty-two teachers. The 
shop work and sewing and cooking are taken care of right 
here. We do not have quite as much time or space to de- 
vote to it as I would like: Each child gets eighty minutes 
once a week. 

L noticed in my reading that the adviser teacher is 
everywhere mentioned as very important and that is one 
thing I have emphasized very strongly ever since we moved 
in. Personal interest must not be lost. Inglis says there 
is no excuse for the sudden and abrupt change within three 
mouths from the maternalism of the grades to the individ- 
valism of igh school, so we are trying to blend the two. 
here. 

Qur pupils understand that sickness is the only legiti- 
mate excuse for absence, but if they let us know about the 
absence beforehand and we think it reasonable, we allow 
them to make up work and get credit for it. 

I am enclosing our form of admit slip and the moral 
effect is good. We have very few cases of unexecused ab- 
sences and the parents are now cooperating nicely. If a 
pupil loses his admit slip he losses credit for made up 
work. The admit slip is just a small detail, but it has 
brought excellent results here and it is a step toward pre- 
paring the pupils for high school organization. 

I took the Clearing House with me when I went east 
last summer and showed it to a number of people who be- 
came very much interested in it. 

I shall be sorry to have you discontinue the Clearing 
House at the end of the year. 
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We have done quite a bit here in this state and in the 
Normal to promote the Junior High School movement. As 
you may know the Committee on Mathematics Require- 
ments are taking up the study of Junior High mathematics 
as a part of their work. Two members of the sub-commit- 
tee of this state are at present engaged in making a pre- 
liminary report to the central committee which is to deal 
with the Junior High mathematics situation exclusively. 
We are giving the mathematics situation much thought as 
we feel that this is not only one of the vital parts of the 
Junior High curriculum, but that it is one of the topics that 
needs decided revision. 

THEODORE LINDQUIST, 
Head of Mathematics Department, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan. 





Margaret Elsie Davis, writing in the Mathematics 
Teacher, says ‘‘ An examination of the ideas of the J. H. 8. 
which are held by the most prominent educators shows that 
the ‘principle of individual differences’ is emphasized 
more than any other; but other principles regarded as vital 
are brought out, namely, the reorganization of subject mat- 
ter from a social standpoint and its placement upon a sound 
psychological and pedagogical basis for instruction.’’ The 
article is outlined under the following headings: Subject 
Matter of Mathematics Course as a Whole; Methods of the 
Mathematics Course as a Whole; Subject Matter of Arith- 
metic; Method of Arithmetic; Constructional, Observation- 
al or Intuitive Geometry; Subject Matter of Geometry; 
Methods of Geometry; Algebra Subject Matter and Meth- 
ods of Algebra. 
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Dr. Leonard V. Koss of the University of Minnesota 
has an article in The School Review for November, on ‘“The 
Peculiar Functions of the Junior High; Their Relative Im- 
portance.’’ They are briefly outlined in the following way. 
Realizing a democratic school system through retention of 
pupils, economy of time, recognition of individual differ- 
ences, exploration for guidance, vocational education. 2. 
Recognizing the nature of the child. 3. Providing the con- 
ditions for better teacher. 4. Securing superior scholar- 
ship. 5. Improving the dsciplinary situation and socializ- 
ing opportunities. These were balloted upon in the au- 
thor’s classes during Summer School by 13 people who 
for the most part were experienced in Junior High School 
work. The results showed ‘‘if these five functions are re- 
numbered in the order of importance assigned to them by 
the compounded judgment of these 130 students of the Jun- 
ior High School problem the sole rearrangement necessary 
is interchanging functions 4 and 5.’’ 

Mr. John Brewer, Director of Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of Harvard University, has an article in Educa- 
tion for September. To quote: ‘‘A class of graduate stu- 
dents in Harvard University which had been studying the 
subject of vocational education during the year ending 
June, 1920, prepared a summary oftheir conclusions in re- 
gard to principles and practices of vocational education.’’ 
The points covered are arranged under the following head- 
ings: ‘‘What Is Vocational Education?’’, ‘‘The Need for 
Vocational Education,’’ ‘‘The Foundations of Vocational 
Education,’’ ‘‘General Characteristics of Effective Voca- 
tional Education,’’ ‘‘Kinds of Vocational Education; 
Training Before Work,’’ ‘‘Kinds of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Training During Work,’’ ‘‘The Administration of 
Vocational Education,’’ ‘‘Special Problems in Vocational 
Education,’’ ‘‘Summaries and Conclusions,’’ 
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If you are interested in Spelling Scales for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, secure a copy of Teachers College 
Record fer September, from Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Sixteen tests are given 
in which the words are used in sentences in order to: facili- 
tate understanding on the part of the pupils. Im addition, 
the second and third thousand works most frequently used 
are given, arranged according to difficulty, and the same: 
list, in another table arranged alphabetically with fre 
quencies. and: difficulties. 


In the American Schoolmaster for September, we find 
an article entitled, ‘‘A New Democracy im Education,’’ 
written by Mr. Garry C. Myers. Mr. Myers was Psycho- 
logical Examiner during the World War, and is head of 
the Department of Psychology in the School of Edueation,. 
Cleveland, Ohio. We read: ‘‘Applied te the general 
scheme of education it offers no favors to race: or color, 
wealtii: or social status * * * This equality ef oppor- 
tunity to every individual] also implies service: commen+ 
surate with capacity. Apropos of this; what will come 
with intelligence classification is an enriching and. broad- 
ening of the course of study commensurate with the de- 
gree of intelligence of the several: groups. 

In this new school. democracy the genius will be: found: 
early, and then every: possible and effectual: means of stim- 
ulation will be called: upon to develop his abilities, so that 
the ablest learners: may learn the most: and thus achieve 
most for themselves and give most to society. 


d.. I. Sowers, writing in The Educational Journal 
makes a strong plea for the Part-Time School. In sup- 
port of: it.he says: ‘‘Qnly four per cent of the boys im this’ 
country graduate from high school. The: country, is: ery- 
ing out for leadership. Leadership consists in knowing 
what to do, how to do it, and having the driving power of 
personality to do what needs doing.’’ Further on: ‘‘ Where 
a full Part-Time scheme for permit workers is in opera- 
tion every child who is physically able must either be in 
school or at work, there is no middle ground for the young 
loafer.’’ 








